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Growth of Child Responsibility 


in the Elementary School 
FLORENCE GABRIEL 


President, Department of Elementary School Principals, 1949-50 and Principal, 
Malvern School, Shaker Heights, Ohio 


O ALL elementary school principals across 
the nation and outlying areas we of the 
department of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association send warm 
and hearty greetings in the year now beginning. 
Life has been made good for children in the 
elementary school through an environment rich 
in understanding and goodwill. From the first 
day he comes to school, the alert and inquiring 
child gives a new quality of attention. Uncon- f 
sciously he becomes aware of individual differ- | 
ences among the children in his group. The © 
manner in which he gradually accepts his en- 
vironment is what we term social adjustment, relating himself to his group, 
to his peers. By degrees he comes to know the way of tolerance, to live 
at peace with himself and with others. 

Living harmoniously with others in his group sets the keynote for 
another learning and brings us to the theme of our winter meeting, 
“Growth of Child Responsibility in the Elementary School.” Like a well- 
cut diamond, responsibility has many facets and the one we see is the one 
that gives the momentary gleam of light and color. This is our clue. Let 
us sensitize ourselves te anticipate the child’s need and open the door that 
he may have confidence in our guidance and feel at home in the new ex- 
perience. The spirit of the young child is nourished through warm under- 
standing. He is encouraged through the little things he does, the problems 
he attempts, the results he achieves. Habits of responsibility are new vet- 
tures and take time for growth. Intimate contacts with the teacher, the 
principal, the adults at home give essential faith in himself. A school 
cannot maintain a program apart from the life and problems of the home 
and the community. 





Florence Gabriel 
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Bearing responsibility is not a native endowment. It is acquired through 
education. If a child has capacity for assuming more than the usual, he 
receives individual guidance in developing that ability. Procedures are 
debatable, but whatever pattern a child takes for his own in developing 
a new responsibility, that pattern will be his blueprint for later days. 

Intimate knowledge of the community brings many inescapable re- 
sponsibilities to the elementary school principal. His obligations to the 
community through its sons and daughters are a challenging demand, but 
the returns are richly rewarding. 

Our Department offers inspiration to its members through its Year- 
books, which are appropriate to the times, as the Department through its 
Editorial Committees penetrates the present and future needs of elementary 
school principals. This autumn we are to receive the Twenty-eighth Year- 
book, The Public and the Elementary School. Bulletins on subjects of par- 
ticular importance to our work will reach us at intervals during the 
year. 

These are the material helps we derive from our national organization. 
The intangible inspiration from our membership goes deeper, however, 
than books or professional aids. I can read your Yearbook or you can read 
mine. But the responsibility of belonging to our organization, the satisfac- 
tion of contributing, being one with other principals in our nation, that 
is iNspiration at its source, the mainspring of effective progress. If there 
are in your school system principals who are not receiving this inspiration, 
won't you invite them to membership in the Department right at the be- 
ginning of this new school year? 





(Winter Neeting of the Department 


The Department of Elementary School Principals will hold meetings in 
Atlantic City, February 25-March 2, as the invited guests of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. The Monday afternoon program will deal 
with “The Characteristics of a Good Elementary School.” Dr. J. Conrad Seegers, 
Dean, Teachers College, Temple University, Philadelphia, will be chairman of 
the panel. For the banquet Monday evening, an unusual program is being 
planned. At the Tuesday morning breakfast, the speaker will be Dr. Clarence 
W. Cranford, Minister, Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. Tuesday 
afternoon there will be a general program on “Developing Child Responsibility 
in the Elementary School,” with Dr. W. Linwood Chase, Boston University 
School of Education, as chairman of the panel. 
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A Continuing Responsibility 
MERRILL F. HARTSHORN 


Executive Secretary, National Council for the Social Studies, Washington, D. C. 


T ODAY we are seeking to achieve stability and security in our domestic 
economy and to preserve individual liberties and initiative basic to our 
democratic way of life. This is part of the continuing struggle between liberty 
and security. We are trying to improve human relationships both between in- 
dividuals and between various groups in our society, and to bring about a fuller 
realization of basic human rights. We are also endeavoring to achieve a lasting 
peace in the world, and find ourselves inextricably enmeshed in international 
affairs. In fact we find that there is a close relationship between domestic and 
international questions. These simple statements have manifold implications 
and raise questions that have perplexed nations and rulers throughout the ages. 
Yet the continuing existence of our nation, and our way of life, demands that 
we find workable solutions to these complex problems. 

Our commitment to the democratic way of life is a precious heritage. The 
public school is our chief agency for the preservation and transmission of this 
heritage to new generations. The schools must equip young people so they can 
build on and expand this democratic heritage for fuller realization in the fu- 
ture. It is one of our virtues and strengths that democracy is never finished 
business. 

If we pause for a few minutes to think through the above statements we will 
soon realize the tremendous task and responsibility facing our schools. It is a 
responsibility of all school administrators and teachers. Further, it is a responsi- 
bility that begins at the earliest grade levels and continues throughout the educa- 
tional program. 

It is not the exclusive province of any subject matter area to help pre- 
pare pupils to find answers to these problems—it is a task for the total school 
program, and even encompasses the entire community. It means that a demo- 
cratic environment must thrive throughout every aspect of school activity. Yet 
at the same time the social studies have a particular responsibility, dealing as they 
do with the very warp and woof of every area suggested as major problems con- 
fronting our society today. 

The stakes are too high for us to count just on the by-products of the educa- 
tive process to bring about the desired results. We must have a carefully con- 
ceived and soundly planned social studies curriculum. This curriculum must 
provide opportunities for pupils to acquire knowledge, basic facts and informa- 
tion selected on the basis of sound scholarship. It must provide situations that 
will stimulate social growth. It must also develop competence in those basic 
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skills which are necessary for clear and objective thinking, such as: reading, 
listening, observing, discussing; obtaining, evaluating and organizing informa- 
tion; and reaching conclusions. Such a curriculum will not be easy for either 
teachers or pupils. But with our present knowledge of the learning process, 
child growth and development, and good teaching techniques we should be 
able to make some progress. 

The elementary school cannot, of course, deal with the more complex aspects 
of the major problems of society, but it must prepare a sound foundation for 
future growth—and in that respect it is a most important link in the educational 
system. We have not done too well in the past, judging from the present con- 
dition of things, but we must do better in the future or we may be doomed. We 
must prepare good participating citizens and able leaders, loyal to our heritage, 
who will be active in local, state and national affairs, and who will be cognizant 
of their responsibilities as world-minded Americans. The task is a grave chal- 
lenge to our schools. 

Think it through. The responsibility is yours. 





A Well-Rounded Program for 
Social Education 
MARY G. KELTY 


Author and Lecturer, Washington, D. C. 


VERY activity in which a person engages is social if it necessitates 
| harseler relationships with others. Even activities and emotional 
attitudes that are individual and solitary are colored by the performer’s be- 
liefs as to what others think of him. Therefore, the process of social educa- 
tion is lifelong and as extensive as one’s group-horizons. 

The school influences only limited aspects of this lifelong process; but 
nevertheless the task which it must assign to itself is so vast in scope and 
so profound in influence that educators are appalled. To keep the different 
elements in some kind of balance seems a feat of legerdemain that only a 
magician could perform perfectly; but the results of failure are so grave 
that teachers must needs make the attempt. 

To build a program for achieving any single aspect of well-rounded 
group living does not seem so impossible. Such procedure has been the 
favorite method which schools have long pursued: this year we are con- 
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centrating on life-adjustment; last year we aimed at understanding child 
development; the year before, at better international relations; the year 
before that, at better intercultural relations; and so on, back through the 
years. But to keep all the factors in mind at once and to bring them into 
some kind of balance is harder than driving a four-horse or six-horse team, 
Nevertheless we must try at least to approximate that kind of balanced pro- 
gram. 

Elements that must be brought into balance—What are the elements 
that must be brought together into a well-integrated whole if the social 
education of American youth is to meet the needs of modern life? At 
least five can be identified as having priority: (1) Human Relations and 
Democratic Living; (2) Life in the Local Community; (3) American 
Life as a Whole; (4) Understanding of the World; (5) Contemporary 
Affairs. 

Obviously the implementation of any plan for securing balance among 
these elements is not effected by devoting to each of them one-fifth of the 
school time available for all. The elements are dissimilar in nature; they 
involve differing proportions of understandings, attitudes, skills, and habits 
of participation. They vary in degree to which they permeate the whole 
structure of the educational process. 

But all must be contained within the twelve-year program of general 
education and must be so organized that growth and development in 
each one is steady and cumulative. The spotlight may be focused on 
number 3, for example, in a certain semester or year, while the other factors 
remain in the shadow or on the periphery; the next semester or year, the 
high-lighting may be changed to number 4. The structure of the com- 
plete design should nevertheless be evident throughout every year of the 
period of general education; and each individual should continue to grow 
along every one of the lines mentioned until the day he dies. 

Human relations and democratic living—This element is basic; it 
involves content, attitudes, skills and habits. There are definite understand- 
ings to be achieved through direct study; children need to examine the 
many meanings involved in the term democracy; they need to consider 
thoughtfully the duties involved in family and primary group relation- 
ships. At the same time, the attitudes and ideals evoked permeate all activi- 
ties in fields apparently far removed from social education. And the cur- 
riculum must be consciously built so that experiences are provided giving 
children opportunity to take charge of planning, executing, and evaluating 
their own group affairs. 
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The local school staff must assume the responsibility for planning this 
developmental series of experiences in human relations and democratic 
living. They may receive suggestions from books, from courses of study, 
from consultants; but only they can build into the curriculum the activities 
for which their particular groups of children are ready. 

Life in the local community—The community of which a child con- 
sciously feels himself to be a part enlarges in scope from year to year—the 
home, the neighborhood, the school, the town, the region, and so on. The 
first test of good citizenship is the quality of one’s activities in each of 
these expanding group-relationships; the next test is the degree to which 
one is able to enlarge his areas of concern. Every teacher, from kinder- 
garten through the college, is charged with the responsibility for develop- 
ing the qualities, attitudes, habits that contribute to activescitizenship in 
all these areas. But the beginning (and the crucial point) is in the local 
community. 

Some of the needed preparation lies in the field of knowledge and 
understandings. To be a contributing member of a group, one must know 
certain facts; vague, undiscriminating good will is not enough. To assemble 
this framework of functional knowledge is a difficult task, and one for 
which teachers feel poorly prepared. They can secure help from printed 
materials and from the techniques of community analysis, but the specific 
understanding for specific group or place involves differences between 
communities as well as similarities among them. A school staff will prob- 
ably need to devote years of concentrated study to the determining, from 
the wealth of possible material about the local community, those graded 
aspects suitable for curriculum development. Meanwhile every teacher 
must be sensitized to the opportunities and challenges presented in day- 
by-day living; rather than feeling that she must hurry to “cover the sub- 
jects,” she should be helped to see the value of pausing to deal with group- 
strains as they develop. 

This concern with the local community may sometimes be the direct 
and primary center of interest for a semester or a year; at other times, it 
may enter in, mainly by way of comparision and contrast. But always 
it serves as the main arena in which direct action can be staged. 

American Life as a Whole—In their concern for the local:community, 
many school systems today are systematically undervaluing the aspects of 
American life as a whole. In extremely under-privileged areas, such an 
emphasis may be needed temporarily; but over a period of years the bal- 
ance must be restored, or our whole life as a nation will be endangered. 
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The chief difficulty in understanding and improving American life is 
the complexity and vastness of the areas that need to be incorporated—our 
history, our geography and resources, our ideals as expressed in literature 
and art, our problems—social, economic, political. Out of such a rich store, 
how is it possible to choose? The accepted criteria of (1) social need, (2) 
child development in interests and capacities, and (3) accuracy of scholar- 
ship are so general that they are difficult to apply. 

Another stumbling-block is that curriculum-builders have become so 
engrossed with the pattern of organization that they have tended to lose 
sight of the essential content. They have become more concerned with such 
terms as integration by breaking down barriers than with the essential 
values of what is retained as opposed to what is rejected. 

History apd geography must remain basic elements in the program; 
there has been within the framework of those subjects a reorganization as 
complete as many of the substituted forms or patterns. Critics who would 
disregard the one because they do not believe in learning the names and 
dates of the Presidents; or of the other, because they do not believe in learn- 
ing boundaries, have probably never looked inside the covers of modern 
elementary school texts. 

Who is to assemble and grade the materials for an understanding of 
American life? To expect each teacher to accomplish such a task for her- 
self is unrealistic in the extreme; teachers cannot and should not try what 
taxes the abilities of a whole team of specialists; and the demand that they 
do so may be one reason why fewer and fewer candidates present them- 
selves in teacher-education institutions. The needed materials are to be 
sought in yearbooks, bulletins, research studies, courses of study, and above 
all in textbooks. In this instance, the overall view that is needed is one 
which makes Americans feel their common interests rather than their 
differences, 

The contribution of the local school staff is the selection of the best 
possible materials for their particular school population, and the determina- 
tion as to which topics or aspects are to receive attention and which are 
not even to be attempted. 

Understanding of the World—The conclusions that were drawn in the 
last section apply here with redoubled force. The tragic needs of societies 
all over the globe today point to the necessity of better understanding—not 
only of resources, trade routes, climates and governments, but of peoples, 
with their ideas of themselves and others. To achieve such an understand- 
ing will necessitate much more extensive study than elementary schools 
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have ever attempted in the past. Better distribution of the materials men- 
tioned under the previous heading will help—as will a more systematic 
direction of attention on world-concerns every year, beginning with the 
primary grades. 

One common assumption upon which schools are operating today is 
that improving human relations in face-to-face situations will somehow 
transfer over to better relationships with far distant groups—for example, 
the Soviet Union. The assumption is open to grave doubt; all the evidence 
from anthropology and history discounts it. If better world understanding 
is achieved, there must be continuous direct study of the rest of the world. 
The problems of choices and organizations of material can proceed along 
the lines mentioned above; the local school staffs cannot be expected to 
assemble all the materials, but they must choose and must decide on 
what to try and what not to try. 

Contemporary Affairs—Many school systems are already providing for 
systematic consideration of contemporary affairs. That better success has 
not been attained has probably been due to the fact that the general cur- 
riculum is unsatisfactory in building sound foundations for understanding. 
Evidence points to the desirability and feasibility of providing instruction 
in contemporary affairs regularly from the fifth grade onward. 

To summarize—The five elements mentioned above constitute differ- 
ent aspects of a good program of social education. Each one involves 
understandings, attitudes, skills, and habits. To encourage children’s de- 
velopment along any one of them, every staff must carefully assess its own 
materials and techniques. To build a curriculum achieving adequate bal- 
ance is an arduous task but one whose rewards are richly worth the time 
and effort involved. 





dist Published— 


The Phonovisual Method of Teaching Reading, developed by Lucille 
D. Schoolfield and Josephine B. Timberlake after being tested and proved 
by five years of experimentation in The Primary Day School of Washing- 
ton, D. C. A step-by-step plan for the teacher, the mastery of which enables 
pupils to read, write, and spell more than 400 phonetic words before the 
end of their second year in school. Method Book, consonant and vowel 
wall charts illustrated in color. Address: Phonovisual Products, P.‘O. Box 
6293, Washington 15, D. C. 


_—_—_. 
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Trends in Social Education for 

Youn g Children 
MARY WILLCOCKSON 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


HAT is social education? 

“Does this school stress the 3 R’s?” Mrs. Rich inquired as she 
handed Principal White an entrance application for her six-year-old Bill 
She continued, “I want my son to master the 3 R’s because they represent 
the only lasting value of society that I can see in education. As a future 
citizen, Bill must show leadership in the use of these basic skills to improve 
tomorrow’s world. Meanwhile, I pray that the powerful creation of man’s 
mind, atomic energy, will not destroy our right to live.” 

Principal White assured Mrs. Rich that Bill would develop skill in the 
3 R’s according to his fullest capacity. His independence and initiative in 
group living require competency in all of the basic skills, including social 
skills. Then Mr. White identified two other lasting values of society that 
Mrs. Rich had expressed in her hopes for Bill’s future. One value is con- 
cern for human welfare and respect for the rights of others. The second is 
a sense of social responsibility and skill in cooperative living.’ 

Mr. White explained how the total experiences in the school are 
planned to help children gain these lasting values, and how each area of 
the curriculum makes its own unique contribution. He named the area 
but before he could state the specific contributions, Mrs. Rich interrupted 

“You mean that Bill will become more skillful in speaking, reading 
and writing because of the area, communicative experiences? Will he 
learn geography and history in the area, social living?” 

Mr. White interpreted social living in broad terms of human relations 
He explained that American society of 1949 demands more than a Lill: 
putian concept of geography, history, civics, and economics as ends it 
themselves. These organized bodies of knowledge are resource material 
that help to produce an understanding of self and of others. Social living 
consists of experiences that help the individual to become both willing 
and able to live cooperatively with others. 





1 Education for All American Children. Educational Policies Commission, National Educatiot 
Association, Washington 6, D. C., 1948. 
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“The school’s total program in social living will guide Bill’s direct ex- 
periences in working cooperatively on his daily problems, It will help him 
to become a responsible, cooperative and active member of his group at 
each stage of his development. As he generalizes about the meaningful so- 
lutions of his daily problems, he will become more skillful in meeting in- 
telligently the persistent problems of tomorrow.” 

What are current trends?—Social living in Bill’s new school reflects 
current trends in schools throughout the United States. A recent survey 
of practices was made, to be used as a basis of the 1949 revision of Social 
Education for Young Children.’ Five hundred illustrations were collected 
from schools in forty-eight states. They were analyzed for recurrent ideas 
on each developmental level of growth. Since only a limited number of 
illustrations coud be used in the revision, a selection was made on the basis 
of frequency of recurrent ideas. Finally, Dr. Virgil Herrick and Mrs. 
Jessie Knapp Steele were asked to identify, evaluate, and give a forward 
view of the persistent convictions that dominate the selected illustrations.’ 
Their identification of these persistent convictions matched the ones that 
the collector of the illustrations had made and used in selecting the limited 
number for the revision. 

Five recurrent ideas are evident in the practices of kindergarten and 
primary groups throughout the nation: 


1. Social education is broader than the teaching of the social studies (geog- 
raphy, history, economics and civics). Its concern is the growth that 
each child makes as he progressively solves his daily problems of human 
relationships. It provides direct experiences for the understanding of self 
and of others as the child becomes a more responsible, cooperating and 
active group member. 

. Social education helps each child to become aware of the fundamental 
democratic values of society. This awareness marks the beginnings of 
critical thinking about his relationship and responsibility to society. 

3. Social education uses research findings about the child’s growth and de- 

velopment and the way that he learns. Each child is a unique individual 
who operates as a whole in any situation. Every experience affects him 


nN 





2 Social Education for Young Children in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades, Curriculum 
Series No. 4, The National Council for the Social Studies, Mary Willcockson, Editor, Ernest Horn, 
Consultant, 1946 (out of print). 

3 Part VI, Social Education for Young Children in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
Curriculum Series No. 4, The National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., Mary Willcockson, Editor. Revised edition to be published in November 
1949. Virgil Herrick and Jessie Knapp Steele contributed the summary chapter. 


_—.. 
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emotionally, physically, mentally, and socially. Social education capital- 

izes on knowledge of the child’s basic needs and characteristics in plan- 

ning for the total school program, as well as for any level within it. 

A school’s program in social education has aims to provide scope and 

direction. There are differences in thinking regarding aims. 

(a) There is an upward trend in the statement of aims in terms of 
social behaviors since the 1945 survey was made for the first edi- 
tion of Social Education for Young Children. Too often, however, 
social behaviors are so general that there are wide gaps between the 
specific behaviors to be attained through the solution of daily 
problems. These gaps may be due to the brevity of the descriptions 
of current practices. 

In some instances longer descriptions list such specific behaviors 
as: recognizing a group problem, participating cooperatively in 
planning the solution, taking responsibility in carrying out the plans, 
being willing and able to make new plans if the old ones are not 
successful, sharing and evaluating each step of the work and making 
a final evaluation that leads onward to future behaviors. Again, 
additional refinements of specific behaviors are made in terms of 
maturity levels of learners. 

In other instances the general aim of effective group behavior 
is broken down into desirable leader and member behaviors. These 
involve the effects of leaders, members, and environment on each 
other, on making group decisions, on the processes of productivity 
of the group, and on ways of helping others assume leadership and 
membership responsibilities. 

(b) A second difference in thinking regarding aims is the statement in 
terms of broad concepts to be developed. The concepts most fre- 
quently mentioned are man’s interdependence, his control over his 
environment, and world-mindedness. Often a secondary or in- 
direct aim is listed as competency in group living. 

(c) A third difference in thinking regarding aims is the statement of 
com petencies in terms of basic human activities: the protecting and 
conserving of life, the production and transportation of goods, 
working and playing together, governing ourselves, etc. Each of 
these social functions or activities is broken down into specific 
abilities, depending upon the learner’s maturity level. 

Social education for young children is organized in large, related learn- 

ing experiences. There is no evidence at all of short, unrelated topics. 

Also, there is integration of the subjects of history, geography, civics 

and economics. The selection and continuity of the units differ as think- 

ing concerning the total programs of the schools differs. The most 
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hopeful sign of progress in these differences in thinking is the uniform 

conviction that the learners’ real curriculum is ever on-going, and that 

it emerges through meaningful teaching-learning situations as the 
teacher and children work together. 

(a) Some schools use children’s problems as units. These problems arise 
in the immediate environment of the home, school, neighborhood, 
and community. Sequence and continuity result from the chang- 
ing aspects of problems as the learner moves from immaturity to- 
ward maturity. Understandings, values and behaviors are founda- 
tions for meeting new situations more complex and at greater 
distances. Human relationships tie the problems together. 

(b) Broad concepts are the bases of organizing large learwing expert- 
ences. Continuity of the school’s program rests in the increasing 
breadth and depth of these concepts. There are designated areas for 
the development of these broad concepts: kindergarten and first 
grade, the home and school; second grade, the neighborhood ; third 
grade, the local community with additional units of other com- 
munities more removed in time and space. These areas are used for 
emphasis, and with full recognition that care must be taken to 
make this adult, logical sequence of areas meaningful to children. 
Usually there was evidence that children’s interests were used as 
springboards for their selection of units within the large areas. 

There was evidence that some teachers plan the exact unit and 
then use strong motivation to get its acceptance on the part of 
the children. When this is done, children have no direct experi- 
ence in choice-making for the on-going unit, and too few choices 
within the unit. 

(c) Social functions of man are the bases for large units. As in (b), 
continuity rests in the expanding breath and depth of the experi- 
ences. The strength of this kind of organization is the understand- 
ing of the persistency of man’s needs. This persistency is not always 
in evidence by teachers who use child-problems as centers of organ- 
ization. The same danger—lack of direct experience in choice- 
making—Ilurks in (c) just as it does in (b). 


In conclusion, current practices suggest that there is no one right way 
to guide social learnings of children in the lower elementary school. The 
five recurrent convictions should stimulate thinking on the part of teachers, 
and serve as a basis for re-evaluation of a school’s program for the develop- 
ment of more worthy human relationships. 


Oe 
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Language Arts in the Social Studies 
WILHELMINA HILL 


Specialist in Social Science, Elementary Division, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


OW much language can be taught in the social studies? 
Can reading be taught in the social studies to any extent? 

How do spoken and written language function in the social studies? 

There is too much to teach in the social studies now. Why add language 
arts to the load? 

These are the kinds of questions sometimes asked by elementary teachers 
who do not thoroughly understand the function of language in the various 
subject fields. In reality, language permeates social studies throughout 
its entire scope. 

When a teacher considers the social development and social under- 
standings of her pupils, she becomes immediately concerned with lan- 
guage arts. She is at once involved with the two-way processes of com- 
munication—transmitting and receiving. When on the transmitting end 
of communication her pupils will be speaking and writing their ideas. 
When on the receiving end they will be reading and listening. 

None of these functions of communication is carried 6n in a vacuum. 
Each deals with ideas and information. Social studies, dealing as it does 
with the understandings, concepts, attitudes, and skills of social living, 
presents an excellent opportunity for pupils to have experiences in lan- 
guage arts. 

To what extent are these opportunities actually employed for improv- 
ing the use of language as a tool for human relations? This is a major 
question we should consider. To what extent do pupils just read, write, 
speak and listen? To what extent are they really gaining effective use of 
these communication media? Are they learning to use these skills for good 
human relationships with other boys and girls and with adults? Will 


they be able to use these skills, as they mature, in developing good relation: | 


ships with people from other communities of our nation and of the 
world? 

Let us look first at listening. Pupils usually spend more of their time 
engaged in this activity than in any of the other aspects of communicx 
tion. Children just listen. Seldom does anyone help them gain proficiency 
in the skill. 
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Some of the blockages to effective listening are poor concentration, 
inappropriate or unreceptive attitudes, and lack of critical analysis. We 
may think that a child is listening when he is actually thinking about a 
iam sandwich or his baseball team. Some children simply “black-out” on 
listening to their teachers. This often happens when the teacher has a 
drab speech personality or when she does too much of the talking. Prej- 
udices and unfavorable attitudes often lead to ineffective listening. Many 
pupils tend to hear what they want to hear rather than what is actually 
said. These difficulties may be as true with listening to radio, wire or tape 
recordings and other audio aids as with listening directly to one who is 
speaking. 

Throughout the development of listening skills we should develop 
considerable ability in concentration and also in the skill of analyzing 
what is heard and applying it to one’s own thinking and living. One aid 
to concentration is to lead the pupils to discriminate between what is 
relatively more important and what is less important in what they hear. 
This helps to focus their attention on the subject and the speaker. Listen- 
ing for a definite purpose such as finding the answer to a question or 
the solution to a problem is another helpful technique for improving 
concentration in listening. Especially in the social studies is the analysis 
of what is heard important. Because we practice freedom of speech in this 
country, much of what is said in conversation, lectures, and on radio and 
television is controversial. This makes it essential that individuals must 
learn to judge for themselves the accuracy and the particular point of 
view being presented with regard to social problems and topics. 

The social studies offer excellent opportunities for developing reading 
skills. Many kinds of work-type reading are needed for gaining social 
studies information. Among the main kinds needed are: finding the 
central thought; comprehending significant details; finding answers to 
questions; finding solutions to problems; locating data related to a prob- 
lem; finding information on a given subject; reading maps; reading graphs 
and charts; reading pictures. 

While the pupils are engaged in these various kinds of reading ex- 
periences, they should be given effective guidance and instruction so that 
they will be growing in reading power as well as gaining-social studies 
skill and information. The teacher should so plan this work that the pupils 
will be improving in speed and comprehension in different types of silent 
teading. They should be helped to read for large thought units—central 
thought and significant details—rather than to become lost among the 
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mass of details often found in social studies publications. Weekly records 
or graphs might well be kept of progress in both speed and comprehension. 

Some of the same blockages mentioned in connection with listening 
operate when pupils engage in reading social studies materials. Difficulties 
caused by poor concentration, lack of interest, and inappropriate attitudes 
may be lessened by some of the same techniques of problem solving, critical 
thinking, and evaluation of what is read. 

If the materials are selected wisely, one of the best ways of learning 
about the peoples of the world is through the reading of their literature. 
Often stories, poems, novels, and plays about the life of a people lead toa 
better understanding of what they are like than non-fiction materials. 
Care must be taken, however, that these materials are accurate, realistic, 
and up-to-date, lest they lead to wrong impressions. 

Opportunity for learning speech skills is provided continuously in the 
modern social studies program. This is especially true when there is a 
problem-centered approach and when a unit method is used. Pupils may 
learn to participate in many types of speech situations—informal, round 
table, panel, forum, symposium, socio-drama, radio and television types. 

If pupils are to learn effective methods of participation in group proc- 
esses—so desirable in a democratic society—they should have many speech 
experiences in varied roles and in many types of group activities. They 
should at some time have experience in being a leader, an observer, a 
committee member, or some other type of participant in a group expeti- 
ence. They should have many opportunities for cooperative experiences 
in planning, working, and evaluating in group enterprises. 

Not only should children be given many opportunities to use speech 
as a tool, but they should be given guidance in developing this skill to an 
effective level. They should be helped to speak distinctly, with good pro- 
nunciation and with a friendly, pleasing voice. Each individual should be 
helped to develop a really effective speech personality. 

Two major kinds of writing skills may be developed in the social 
studies. There is much need for the work type of writing, such as note 
taking, outlining, and writing of reports. Also there are excellent oppor- 
tunities for creative writing of many kinds. Plays, stories and poetry maj 
be written as a result of social studies experiences and materials. While 
content and individuality of expression may be given priorities in this 
writing, the needed skills may be taught as appropriate. 

We may conclude from the above consideration of language arts ¢* 
periences, then, that there are abundant opportunities and needs for de 
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veloping many of the language skills simultaneously with the social studies. 
Both fields provide content material. Let us increasingly utilize the oppor- 
tunities for language arts experiences as they are provided in the social 
studies program. At the same time, let us guide our pupils toward more 
effective language skills as a means of improved human relationships. 





Characteristic Differences Between 
High-Rated and Low-Rated 


Soctal Studies Classrooms 
W. LINWOOD CHASE 


Professor of Education, Boston University School of Education, Boston, Massachusetts 


N a recent study, “Subject Preferences of Fifth-Grade Children,” * car- 

ried on by fifteen graduate students under the direction of the writer, it 
was found that social studies was not popular with a large proportion of 
the 13,483 children who filled out the checklists. These children comprised 
all of the fifth-graders in sixty-five New England towns and cities. It 
might have been said that this unpopularity must be peculiar to New 
England had not a further study of all the 2350 fifth-graders in a south- 
western United States city showed that social studies was even less popular 
there. In fact it did not receive as many preference votes as did spelling. 
These findings should be of considerable concern not only to those school 
people interested in social studies but also to all who believe that under- 
standing the American way of life and developing world-mindedness are 
important objectives in American elementary schools. 

The attitude toward social studies displayed in the subject preference 
study led naturally to an inquiry regarding the kinds of techniques and 
practices used in teaching social studies that might affect children’s likes 
and dislikes for that subject. This inquiry constituted one of the basic in- 
vestigations in the total subject preference study.” The investigator built 
an observation checklist and an interview checklist of good techniques 
and practices based on a thorough search of the literature in the teaching 





1 An article reporting this study has been accepted for publication in The Elementary School 
lournal, University of Chicago School of Education. 

? Wolffer, William A., “Techniques and Practices Used in Twenty Social Studies Classrooms.” 
(Unpublished Ed.M. Thesis, Boston University School of Education, Boston, Mass., 1948. 160 p.) 
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of the social studies. He applied his checklists to twenty classrooms, ten 
of which had a majority of children who preferred social studies over other 
subjects, and ten where no child had social studies as a first choice and 
only very few listed it as a second choice. All twenty teachers had reported 
that social studies was the subject they preferred to teach over all others. 
Each classroom was visited for half a day and each teacher interview 
lasted from an hour and a half to two hours. 

Obviously too sweeping generalizations should not be made on the 
basis of what went on in twenty classrooms. On the other hand, there 
were so many wide differences in techniques used and practices followed 
between the classrooms where social studies was high in the preference 
of pupils and the classrooms where it was low that one may be justified in 
making an assumption that the use or non-use of certain techniques and 
practices may have had some effect on the ratings made by pupils. 

The purpose of the checklist given below is to provide a means by 
which principals may examine the practices of their middle and upper 
grade teachers in the teaching of social studies. It could well be used by 
teachers themselves for self-evaluation. It must be understood that this is 
not a comprehensive checklist. Only those items have been included in 
which there were wide differences found in a selected group of high-rated 
and low-rated social studies classrooms as determined by the number of 
pupils in those rooms who preferred social studies over other school sub- 
jects. For example, wide differences in the use of class discussions, maps 
and charts, films and slides, informal testing, the blackboard, pictures, 
bulletin boards, etc. were not found although further intensive investiga- 
tion of these factors might well show wide qualitative differences. 


Techniques of Instruction 


Does the teacher 

. Use a unit procedure organization? 

. List for her guidance the understandings to be developed in a unit! 

. Use teacher-pupil cooperative planning? 

Make provision for flexible small-group instruction ‘ 

Have differentiated assignments to provide for differences among 
children? 

. Adjust instruction to the reading ability of individuals? 

. Guide children to proper sources of information? 

Use those activities that will best develop the specific understandings 
sought for a unit? 

Use such instructional aids and practices as 
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10. 


II. 


. Field trips? 
. Construction activities? 
. Small group or committee work? 
. Experiments? 
Demonstrations? 
Resource visitors from the community? 
. Natural resources of the community ? 
. Social resources of the community? 
Models? 
Exhibits ? 


. The phonograph? 
Dramatizations ? 
. Duplicated materials? 
. Papers and magazines? 
. The World Almanac? 
. Utilization of teacher’s own experiences? 
. Utilization of pupil experiences ? 
Stress the development of book skills such as use of the index and 
table of contents, use of glossary, cross references? 
Stress the development of map skills such as reading and interpreting, 
locating, making? 


aT Ob Brewer r pow mon an op 


. Make provision for the development of study skills and habits in 


a. Use of research materials? 

b. Outlining? 

c. Summarizing? 

d. Offering and accepting criticism? 

e. Comparing notes? 

f. Working for group interests? 

g. Comparing work with standards? 

h. Criticizing own work? 

i. Checking and evaluating own conclusions? 


Awareness of Success and Improvement 


Does the teacher help children to know of their successes and improve- 

ments through 

1. Individual progress charts, when applicable? 

2. Verbal recognition by the teacher? 

3. Verbal recognition by the class? 

4. Testing, when testing is the best possible teaching at the time the 
testing is done? 

5. Interpreting test results for them as a group and as individuals? 


_—.. 
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Provision for Responsibility 


Does the teacher provide opportunities for developing group and indi- 


vidual responsibility through 
1. Room committees? 
2. Bulletin board committees? 
3. Club activities? 
4. Group leaders or chairmen? 
5. Class librarians? 
6. A reception committee for visitors? 
7. Carrying on class without teacher? 
8. Individual and group work? 
g. Hobbies? 


Democratic School Practices 


Has the teacher developed democratic ways of living and working in 

the classroom ?* 

Certainly such evidence as we have from previous studies on children’s 
interests in the social studies, the subject preference study referred to here, 
and a new research report on children’s interests just published* indicates 
clearly the necessity of re-examination of our practices and procedures in 
the teaching of social studies in the elementary school. 





3 For detailed suggestions and checklists in this area see: 

(a) Chase, W. Linwood, “Democratic Living” in Wartime Social Studies in the Elementary 
School. The National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., 1943. 

(b) Chase, W. Linwood, “For Now and Tomorrow: How Rates Your School?” in Elementary 
Schools: The Frontline of Democracy, Twenty-second Yearbook, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, 1943. 

4 Jersild, Arthur T. and Tasch, Ruth J., Children’s Interests. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1949. 





VISIT YOUR SCHOOLS-— 


American Education Week, 
November 6-12, 1949 


The National Education Association has materials and suggestions to 
help you in making this observance a worthwhile community activity. 
Posters, leaflets, fact sheets, a 2-minute movie trailer, Making Democracy 
Work, daily topic radio scripts are among the items available. Don’t delay 
in getting information from NEA headquarters. 
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American Education and International Tensions 


Eprtor’s Note: The Educational Policies Commission published re- 
cently a major statement entitled American Education and International 
Tensions.’ The Department of Elementary School Principals is represented 
on the Educational Policies Commission by its past president, Eugene H. 
Herrington of Denver, Colorado. Probably no statement by any educational 
group or organization has ever received as much attention in the daily press 
and magazines through news accounts and editorials as did this report 
on its release. By far the overwhelming majority of the comments in the 
press were very favorable to the report. This statement should be read, 
studied and discussed by every school administrator and teacher. Then its 
suggestions and implications should be implemented by making changes 
in the curriculum to bring practice in line with present-day needs and 
realities. 

It is appropriate to call attention to this publication in this issue of 
Tue Nationa ELEMENTARY Principat as most of the implications of the 
report fall within the area of the social studies, and many specific sugges- 
tions are made that indicate definite responsibilities in the social studies 
area. Elementary school principals will likewise find much of immediate 
concern to them in this statement. Reproduced below is the Summary 
from the publication, which contains the highlights of the report and 
its major recommendations. 


SUMMARY 


Since the present circumstances of international tension are likely to continue 
into the adulthood of children now in school, this document endeavors to forecast 
the general nature of things to come and to indicate ways in which the schools may 
respond, 

Part One describes the outlook for the second half of the twentieth century as 
a period marked by two major paradoxes: 

1. The world is both united and divided, National loyalties remain strong. The 
cold war continues. At the same time, economic, scientific, and cultural develop- 
ments add to the interdependence of the world. International contacts, conferences, 
and organizations are more highly developed than ever. Economic prosperity in the 
United States is intimately related to international security. The discrepancy between 
American principles and American practice in domestic affairs is also important in 
our international relations. 

2. The second major paradox is the coexistence of fear and hope. Mankind is 





1 American Education and International Tensions. Educational Policies Commission, National 
Education Association, Washington 6, D. C., 1949. 54 p. 25 cents. 
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afraid of war and new weapons and of economic uncertainties, personal and national, 
These and other fears give rise to psychological tensions within and among nations, 
Fear is offset, however, by indomitable hope. Part of this hope stems from the great 
influence of the typical American citizen, an influence held because our country is a 
democracy and because it is powerful in the military, political, and economic sense. 

Part Two considers the task of American education. Three aspects are singled 
out for special attention: 

1. The lag between social change and technological advancement, The adjust- 
ment of social patterns to new conditions of life should be an important concern of 
universal education especially in a society where social policies are determined by 
democratic procedures. Efforts should also be made to increase the number of trained 
and able young people entering the occupations related to political leadership and 
public service. 

2. The need for international cooperation and peace. This involves: (a) a strong 
desire to maintain peace; (b) the ability to determine the price the nation is willing 
te pay for peace; and (c) the choice of methods for dealing with specific interna- 
tional problems in such a way as to make peace most likely to prevail. Decisions as 
to the price that will be paid for peace can be made wisely only by well-educated 
people, sure of the ideals they cherish and well informed as to the paths most likely 
to reach those ideals. Likewise, the choice of methods for dealing with specific in- 
ternational situations requires broad and thorough understanding of international 
issues, 

3. The totalitarian threat. Knowledge of the cold war, the reasons why it must 
be successfully waged, and of the principles and issues at stake are important. Loyalty 
to American ideals must continue to be a major purpose of education. Such loyalty 
should include an understanding of the elements in our national tradition worthy 
of the greatest devotion, of the qualities in our national greatness most worthy to be 
admired and fostered, and of the historical background and reasonable aspirations 
of other peoples. Provincial unconcern about problems beyond our borders is not 
adequate to the needs of the present day. 

With the prospect of continuing ideological conflict, four main lines of strategy 
for American education are suggested: 

(a) Young citizens should have an opportunity to learn about the principles and 
practices of totalitarianism, including those represented by the Soviet Union and by 
the Communist Party in the United States. 

(b) Teaching about Communism or any other form of dictatorship does not 
mean advocacy of these doctrines. Such advocacy should not be permitted in American 
schools. 

(c) The schools should continue with vigor their programs for giving young 
citizens a clear understanding of the principles of the American way of life and a 
desire to make these principles prevail in their own lives and in the life of their 
country. 

(d) Members of the Communist Party of the United States should not be em- 
ployed as teachers. 

Part TurEE outlines some of the channels that can be used for securing action 
on the recommended educational program. 
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1. International relations of American education. The United Nations Charter 
calls on all member states to promote international cooperation in education, and all 
members of the United Nations have agreed to do this. The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization (Unesco) aims to use international 
cooperation in education, science, and culture to promote peace and security. These 
aims are sound; the organization should be encouraged. The Soviet Union is not 
a member of Unesco and does not give effect to its commitments under these aspects 
of the United Nations Charter. 

2. Finance. Having neglected the replacement of school buildings and the re- 
cruitment of school personnel for ten years or more, this nation must now either 
greatly increase its support for education at all levels or accept the fact that gravely 
unequal and inadequate educational opportunities will continue, with accompany- 
ing and growing perils to the future of the nation. 

3- The classroom teacher. Several suggestions are made to teachers and other 
school personnel for the promotion of courage and steadfastness in this difficult time. 
These suggestions deal with education with respect to health, mental and economic 
security, recreation, teamwork, and loyalty. 

4. State and nationwide action. As a concluding recommendation, the Commis- 
sion proposes that state committees on education and national security review the 
educational program, plan the necessary action in the light of the current interna- 
tional crisis, and help put the recommendations into effect. 





A Worthwhile Life Investment 


Have you given thought to the fact that by enrolling as a Life Member 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals you will be entering 
upon a mutually helpful arrangement? Life membership furnishes you the 
opportunity to grow professionally, advance educational standards, estab- 
lish and maintain helpful, friendly relationships. It provides a bulwark for 
protecting, perpetuating, and guiding the advancement of the elementary 
school principalship. 

The life membership fee is $100, payable in annual installments of $10 
or $20. During the present year, a single payment of $75 in advance will 
be accepted as the full fee and used for the purchase of a U. S. Savings 
Bond for the Department. Take advantage of this special arrangement. 

Among the benefits to you, a paid-up life membership means freedom 
from the bother of sending in annual dues and insures receiving for the 
rest of your life all publications of the Department to which members are 
entitled. A certificate and a gold emblem of life membership are also 
yours. 

If you have already paid your dues for 1949-50, deduct this amount from 
your first life membership payment. Do it now! 


ee 
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Learning the Democratic Way 
ELSIE M. BECK 


Assistant Director, Department of Social Studies, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


WIGHT D. Eisenhower, President of Columbia University, made 

the following statement when he spoke before an audience of school 
administrators during the summer of 1948: “You must identify schools 
as the greatest single support of the freedom and rights under which we 
live .. . The basic thing which they [the schools] can teach us is to be 
effective citizens of a democracy.” 

The statement “to be effective citizens of a democracy” sets a challenge 
before all educators. Herein lies a task for all schools. Probably the most 
essential phase of this task is realistically to prepare young citizens for 
voting, an activity which is so vital to the welfare of our country. True, 
this is not the only activity which makes for good all-round citizenship, 
but it is an extremely important one. All thinking people realize that at 
every election millions of new voters go to the polls without any previous 
training in the important and complicated business of casting a ballot. 
There are also many voters who go to the polls unprepared to vote intel- 
ligently. 

The failure of many citizens to vote on election days is another serious 
condition in American life. A heated presidential election may bring outa 
large vote, but primaries and local elections yield a small turnout. Detroit 
is like the rest of the nation in this respect. There are, however, great 
variations within this metropolis in that some areas are good voting areas 
and others suffer from civic lethargy. A recent survey showed that much 
of the non-voting was prevalent in the so-called transient section. People 
who live in the rooming house areas have little civic interest. In an indus- 
trial city such as Detroit, constant education and encouragement must be 
carried on. 

For more than twenty-five years the schools of Detroit have conducted 
at least once each year an election in all grades from six through twelve. 
This election is on the same day as the adult election and in many instances 
is identical in procedure. In some schools the parents of the precinct vote 
on the first floor and their children carry out a similar election procedurt 
on the second floor of the same building. Pupils and teachers have im 
provised voting booths identical to those of the adults. A ballot similar to 
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the regular ballot is printed by authority of the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion, on which the names of the real candidates and issues are used. 

The election is conducted during the early part of each fall semester. 
In September, at the time of the fall primary, a study is made of the 
primary system in general and of the local primary in particular. No 
ballots are used at this time. As soon as the primary is over, work is started 
on the November election part of the project. Since our city elections 
alternate with those of state and nation, we have an election every year. 

Time spent in pre-election study of candidates and issues, the mechanics 
of actual voting, and the analysis of mistakes and difficulties through a 
post-election discussion are all equally important phases of the instruc- 
tional cycle in teaching pupils to vote. In addition to the discussions of 
the political campaigns, election procedure is carefully explained by the 
teachers. This is essential in grades six and seven. The work in grade six 
is very simple, consisting of little more than instruction as to the meaning 
of election, how to register and mark a ballot, and how to carry on the 
election. As the pupil progresses through the grades of the intermediate 
(junior high) and senior high school, new material is added until all the 
phases of elections have been discussed. 

All schools from grade six through twelve are provided with a book- 
let containing detailed information on how to conduct an election. It 
tells what the school election is and why it is held. It explains how a 
ballot must be marked and how to fold it. It tells how to conduct an 
election and how to count votes. The things a person must do in order 
to be a good voter are also discussed. 

The chief purpose of the school election is to instruct the future voters 
of our city in the exercise of the franchise. The election is not intended 
to be a forecast of the adult vote, although there is a high correlation be- 
tween the school vote and the adult vote. For example: 


1. In the 1948 vote for President of the United States: 


Michigan adult vote for President Truman 45.8 per cent 
Wayne County adult vote for President Truman 58.2 per cent 
Total school vote for President Truman 63.1 per cent 


(Difference of only 4.9 per cent between county vote and Detroit school vote.) 


2. In the 1948 vote for Governor of Michigan: 


Michigan adult vote for Governor Williams 53-8 per cent 
Wayne County adult vote for Governor Williams 64.5 per cent 
Total school vote for Governor Williams 60.6 per cent 


(Difference of only 3.9 per cent between county vote and Detroit school vote.) 
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More and more schools each year see enough importance in the school 
election to give extra time to it on election day. Pupils not only act as their 
own election officials but count the ballots and prepare the returns. Many 
schools release a teacher to act as a supervisor to guide the pupils on elec- 
tion day. Each school makes a complete tabulation of its election results 
and telephones these returns to the office of the Department of Social 
Studies. The individual school returns are then tabulated in the office of 
the Department of Social Studies for the entire city. The election returns 
are next compiled according to elementary school vote, junior high school 
vote, and senior high school vote, with the grand total for the entire city. 

Reports from the separate schools start coming into the office of the 
Social Studies Department about three o’clock in the afternoon and con- 
tinue to do so until about eight o’clock in the evening. Reporters from 
the various newspapers are on hand to get the returns as they are received. 
Periodic broadcasts over local stations are made of the school vote and 
final returns are published in the three main newspapers of the city. 
Summary sheets of the school election are later sent to all schools. 

This over-all interest in the school election has kept up for many years 
and seems to be increasing as the school vote shows a closer and closer 
correlation with the adult vote. Election instruction is a way of arousing 
pupil interest in current problems and affairs as well as making students 
more civic-minded. There is no specific evidence to date of an increase 
in the number of adults casting ballots, but we do have a statement from 
the city election commission that fewer ballots are spoiled by adults. 
Furthermore, it is a well-known fact that no part of our instructional 
program is more alive or meets with more general approval on the part of 
pupils, teachers, and the general public than the school election project. 





READING FOR FUN—- 


Puzzles, Games and Riddles for Elementary Schools, newest publica- 
tion in the Young America Little Library Series, is designed on the 
premise that reading skills increase with reading pleasures. This 32-page 
booklet contains 63 short entertainment features—word games, number 
squares, guessing games, crossword puzzles, etc. Even the slowest reader 
is intrigued with the possibility of working out a puzzle or game by him- 
self. Reading becomes fun. Order from Young America Magazines, 32 
E. 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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The Development of Social Attitudes 
Through Health Education 


ELIZABETH S. AVERY 


Health Education Consultant, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Washington, D. C. 


EALTH in an individual involves not only physical adjustment to 
H tte environment but also emotional and social adjustment. Educa- 
tors have long been aware of the need for teaching children to eat the 
right food, to visit a dentist regularly, and to sleep a sufficient number 
of hours. Courses of study for the elementary teacher contain ample refer- 
ence to the teacher’s responsibility for control of the physical environment 
—the lighting, cleanliness, and temperature of her classroom. Regular 
health examinations are recommended for all children. Surely, there is no 
lack of emphasis on the need for physical health and the school’s role 
in its maintenance and improvement. 

Some teachers are also aware of the need for helping children to meet 
their emotional problems. Less emphasis has been placed on the emo- 
tional needs of children; nevertheless, in many schools, teachers and 
administrators understand that emotional maladjustment is as serious 
as physical ill health. Provision for a healthful emotional classroom en- 
vironment is at least equally as important as provision for a healthful 
physical environment. Helping children to feel “wanted” and a part of the 
group is health teaching in a broader sense. 

The need for social adjustment in the maintenance of health is too 
often neglected. Sometimes the neglect is due to an assumption that 
children will “work out” their own social problems. More often it is due 
to lack of recognition that any problems of social adjustment exist. Until 
we are convinced that personality development is at least as important 
as the development of the intellect and training in skills, we shall con- 
tinue to misdirect the efforts of education. 

Wholesome social living is made up of understandings, feelings, and 
attitudes which are gained and developed in daily situations of living 
and working together in an atmosphere of friendliness, mutual respect, 
and freedom from responsibility. The elementary teacher is in a particu- 
larly fortunate position to stimulate healthful social living. She is associated 
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with a single group of children for many hours each day. Through an 
understanding of each child’s particular abilities and a general knowledge 
of the pattern of child growth and development, she is able to provide 
experiences which will enable each child to become a respected member 
of his group, bringing him security and a sense of belongingness. 

Opportunities for the cooperative solving of problems, where each 
child is called upon to contribute his best to the group effort, can be 
utilized to implement the principles of democracy. The teacher may 
delegate to children the responsibility for preparing lunch or cleaning 
the school yard, or for certain classroom housekeeping duties, planning 
with the children for the allotment of tasks to be done. She may act as 
guide and counselor in cooperative planning of the day’s activities. Often, 
she may make it possible for children to do things together rather than 
to work continually as individuals. This can be accomplished through 
group projects, committee work, group games, group singing, discussion 
and planning together, and in evaluation of their own achievements. 
There should be group action in locating problems, in making suggestions 
for their solution, and in appraisal of work done. Freedom of choice 
should be associated with the responsibility of completing the job. Self- 
direction, increasingly developed under the guidance of parents and 
teachers, must necessarily result in ever-growing ability for self-control 
and self-discipline. Principles of democratic living are both a means and 
an end in social adjustment. 

Boys and girls in elementary school are essentially curious and active 
persons. Through a functional program of social health education, a 
teacher can do much toward molding desirable social attitudes. For ex- 
ample, shy Jane, not as robust as other girls in the class, may deserve 
commendation for making the best working sketch of the classroom mural 
project. Jane will gain a feeling of “we-ness” and the group will have yet 
another experience in understanding the basic principle of group interde- 
pendence. In a similar way the teacher, with a knowledge of the abilities 
of her pupils, can make it possible for each one, regardless of race, color, 
economic status, mentality, or physical fitness, to contribute to the progress 
and welfare of the group. 

In a classroom where the true spirit and intent of democracy prevails, 
children continually experience opportunities for learning how to develop 
effective relations with each other. It is a workshop where ways of work- 
ing and playing together can be tried out; where a set of social controls 
proposed and enforced by the group itself can be revised as often as need 
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arises. In such a group each child will have occasional opportunities for 
leadership and many chances as a follower to make a contribution. Each 
child will have a part in planning and will share in the responsibility for 
developing the plan. Failure of any project should lead to a careful con- 
sideration of reasons for the failure and a review of further needs. When 
classroom rules are not imposed by the teacher, and the lesson routine 
is not completely dominated by her, favorable attitudes toward democracy 
can be developed. 

Social health education need not be concerned merely with the in- 
dividual child and his classroom group; it should also reach out into 
the community. There are many ways in which children can help to make 
their community a cleaner, safer, and more beautiful place in which to 
live. A “clean-up” project, a rat eradication campaign, a safety drive, 
volunteer work with local social or health agencies, field trips, or a com- 
munity survey are experiences which will provide children with further 
understandings of the democratic process. The community may come 
into the school via resource visitors, such as a policeman, a fireman, the 
health officer or public health nurse. | 

The social studies include those elements of the curriculum which 
are concerned with human relationships. In the elementary school these 
basic skills, attitudes, and understandings must be developed through 
the experiences of children and the meaningful information they have 
acquired. The social studies provide a natural medium for dealing with 
the often neglected problems of social adjustment. In social studies classes 
there are many opportunities apparent in the study of content material 
and in class activities to meet the individual needs of children and to 
provide them with experiences that will better adjust them to group living 
and life. 

Achievement of desirable social attitudes implies satisfactory social 
adjustment—one aspect of health. The elementary school principal has 
a responsibility for making certain that his total school program meets 
this life need of children. An elementary school program giving atten- 
tion to the physical, emotional and social health of children will con- 
tribute not only to their growth and all-round development but also to 
their ultimate worth as citizens of their community. Elementary school 
teachers are becoming increasingly aware of opportunities for health 
education as it affects the total adjustment of the child. In the final analysis 
all teachers may contribute to health in a wider sense, in helping to pro- 
duce individuals who can “live most and serve best.” 
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Two Months Behind the 
Iron Curtain’ 


DANIEL F. PRESCOTT 
Director, Child Study Institute, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


HE experiences reported here grew out of two trips to Europe. The 

first was three months of service to the Military Government in 
Germany from March to June of last year, in which I had a chance to 
associate with many German educators on the problem of the reform of 
educational practice and improvement of the education of teachers in 
Germany. 

The kind of mind that the German educators have as a result of a 
dozen years of Hitler, of totalitarian government, and as a result of their 
overwhelming defeat is something which one could not wish to happen to 
one’s bitterest enemy. In Germany there was the opportunity to see what 
happened to minds that were cut off from free thought for fifteen years, 
that had been through warfare and then suddenly were given the chance 
to think and decide things for themselves. The lack of capacity to catch 
hold of something, to envisage a future and see how steps could be laid 
out to move into that future by cooperative planning was a horrible thing 
to experience. 

Then, after coming back home for a short period, I flew to Czechoslo- 
vakia early in July and had two months there on the staff of the UNESCO 
Seminar on Childhood Education. Representatives from 18 or 19 countries 
and a few Czechs attended the seminar, about 30 miles out of Prague. 
Plans and commitments for this seminar had been made to UNESCO the 
previous summer, six months before the Communists took over the govern- 
ment, so that they felt it would be embarrassing and would put them in 
a bad light to prevent UNESCO from having a seminar there. It did give 
us a chance to see the procedures by which a totalitarian government 
takes over education and gradually controls the thoughts of teachers and 
principals. 

It must seem to you that it would be impossible for anyone to control 
your thoughts, but my experience with people who have been under the 





* Address presented at the General Session of the Department of Elementary Schoo! Principals, 
July 4, 1949, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
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Nazi régime for fifteen years and of seeing the Czechs being taken over, 
and observing the visible changes in thought processes among Czech 
educators, among personal acquaintances, even within a period of two 
months, was convincing. Thought can be controlled. 

Everything that I shall describe to you I saw or heard directly or 
had direct’ report on from the individual involved. I shall not give you a 
series of anecdotes about particular individuals, which would be more 
interesting; I dare not do that because those individuals might very rapidly 
find themselves in a concentration camp if I were to do so; there are 
ears everywhere, even in America, and the facilities for communication 
back are extremely rapid and deadly accurate. So I shall speak in generali- 
ties, but each detail is a fact with regard to some individual whom I know. 

My object in speaking is not to prejudice you against something, but 
to stir up a stronger feeling for something. The grievous need at the pres- 
ent moment is for a positive dynamic and not for a negative antagonistic 
hating dynamic. War is so easy to induce and, at the present moment, 
is so surely a wrecker of fundamental good for mankind that nothing 
must be said or thought that could further any belligerent tendencies that 
any segment of our population may feel. On the other hand, we are in 
danger and that danger must be recognized and a positive neutralizer 
of the danger must be worked out. 

The story of what happens to people in schools under a totalitarian 
régime is, I think, what would interest you. As soon as the government 
is seized by a totalitarian group, the superintendents of schools are taken 
cut of their jobs and party members who have trained for it are put in 
the job of Superintendent of Schools for the particular area, be it a munici- 
pality, a county or state. These people then call together their staffs— 
that would be their supervisors, the assistant superintendents, the princi- 
pals—and they talk to them something like this: 

“A revolution has occurred in our country, a long overdue revolution. 
You know that large segments of our population have been denied their 
rights in the past, their rights to full development as human beings. And 
now we are setting up a people’s government which will guarantee to all 
people their rights to full development and to all grown-up people their 
tights to work and to a vacation and to medical care, their rights to decent 
housing, their rights to participation in policy-making in industry, their 
rights to own corporately the land. We are now in the way of really 
building a people’s democracy in which everyone has his right, his oppor- 
tunity for fuller development insured to him. 
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“Now, you are key people in this. You are the principals of this schoo] 
system, you are the supervisors, you are the persons who actually, in the 
long run, can determine what happens in the classrooms, what kind of 
an impact the educative process will have upon our children, our future 
citizens, and you can determine what flows out from the schools to the 
parents, to the adults of the community. 

“Tt is your job to see to it that children at all levels come to understand 
the goals of the people’s democracy. It is your job to be sure that they know 
of the abuses of the capitalistic system which has been overthrown, and 
that they understand the hardships that people have been through in 
bringing about this people’s democracy. It is up to you to see that the 
children are loyal to the new social order that is about to come. You will 
be held responsible for this. 

“And every hour, in every class, in every school in this area, from 
today on, there must be mention made of the rightness of our objectives 
in building a people’s democracy; there must be mention made of the 
sacrifices that were made to bring it into effect; there must be mention 
made of our determination to finish it; and there must be mention made 
of each child’s wonderful privilege of taking an active part in it. 

“We shall know whether this occurs or not. No one is asked to join 
the party. In fact, no one of you who is not now a party member will be 
permitted to join at this moment. Anyone who wishes can make applica- 
tion, and if his background is not too bad, he can be put on probation 
and given a chance to prove himself for a period of six months or a year, 
but he will not be admitted to the party at the present time. We want no 
people in the party in this government who come in because we are in 
power. We want only people who really believe and who are willing to 
make every sacrifice, and anyone who becomes a party member will not 
have greater privileges, but will have instead greater responsibility and 
harder work to do. So, no one is asking you to join. We are simply stating 
to you what your duty is under the new government and saying that we 
shall know whether you performed it or not, and what happens to you 
will depend upon whether you perform it or not.” 

You school principals will tell your teachers what has been told to 
you by your superintendent, and you will say, “Now, you know what is 
expected of you, and the more ingenuity you can show in winning the 
full loyalty of the children for the new government, for the new people's 
democracy, the safer you will be.” 

The principal will be expected to report monthly to a central bureau 
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on the work of each of his teachers. That report will be evaluative and 
anecdotal. The heart of the report is always what the teachers are doing 
to build in the children a knowledge of and a loyalty to the new govern- 
ment. Inspiration is the important thing. 

After a couple of months have passed, a given principal is likely to 
receive a visit from another principal who is friendly to him, who is a 
party member, or has applied for it, or who has proven himself to be 
effective in adapting the work of his school to this program of education. 
He is especially likely to receive this visit if some of his teachers have not 
found it possible, wholeheartedly and assiduously and with devotion, 
to back up everything that was told to them, especially if they are teachers 
who think it is more important for the children to read than for them to 
learn, in the new régime, to carry a banner of the Communist Youth, or 
if they are teachers who teach geography and history in a factual instead 
of a slanted point of view. 

The principal himself is dutybound to report these things. But, let’s 
say that out of sixteen teachers, two of his very best teachers are strong 
personalities and he has known them and their grand relationships with 
the children for a long time, so that he can’t bring himself to report that 
these people are not mentioning each hour, at each class meeting of each 
group, the things that are important about the people’s government. 

His friend who comes to him will begin asking how things are going 
in his school, whether he is having trouble with any of his teachers. The 
principal will say, “No, they are doing a pretty good job.” His friend will 
say, “What about so and so?” pointing his finger at one of the people who 
has not been able to believe wholeheartedly. The principal will dodge, try- 
ing to protect this teacher a little bit by saying, “Well, you know how she is 
—you know her reputation. She is a strong-minded person. She is a grand 
teacher and she is doing a wonderful job with the children. I have no reason 
to think she is disloyal to the government.” 

His friend will say, “But, actually, you have reason to think that she 
is not making loyal citizens out of the children, and yet you have not 
reported it.” And the principal will say, “How do you know I have not 
reported it?” 

His friend will reply, “I was asked to come to talk to you as one of our 
really good administrators to give you a little hint, a word of advice, that 
you are in danger, that you are not fully living up to your responsibility and 
to suggest that it is possible still for you to be ‘Okay’ if you actually bring 
these people in line. But you know as I do that principals cannot be con- 
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tinued on the job if they will not bring their teachers in line and will not 
work through their children to the parents.” 

Let’s say that the principal thinks about that and he thinks about the 
welfare of the children, and so calls in his two teachers who have been re- 
sistant. He pledges them to secrecy and says, “This is what I am up against. 
People know about you and that you are not stressing certain things in the 
classroom. They are saying that you are reactionary and that you have no 
right to be in the classroom. What can I do? I have not turned in any 
reports that have an unfavorable evaluation of you whatsoever. The knowl- 
edge has come entirely through the children and some of the teachers. 

“Now, you know which of the other teachers are your friends, you 
know which one may not be—I don’t know. But wouldn’t it be wise to 
talk a little bit in favor of the government in the teachers’ room? Wouldn't 
it be wise to get your children to do some special little things, if no more 
than making some decorations for your blackboards or your windows, 
which would show their loyalty to the new system? You have got to do 
something. I have got to have something positive to report, otherwise 
we are all going to be in a pickle.” 

Well, let’s say that one of the teachers replies, “I cannot do that in 
good conscience. Report on me exactly the way I teach. I am a teacher 
of arithmetic and I have been teaching arithmetic in the ways that I know 
are effective in building the concepts and the skills in the children. | 
cannot bear to rewrite all of my arithmetic problems in terms of the new 
social order, in terms of the people’s democracy, and make over every one 
into a story about a new collective farm or this or that or the other. I can’t 
do it.” 

The principal will say, “Well, you realize I have to write the reports 
and give illustrations of the kind of problems which you use. I don’t 
want to do it because I fear what will happen to you, but I have to.” 

The other teacher says, “I will go along. I will modify my stuff a little.” 

And so, one teacher modifies a little bit and the other one goes on as be- 
fore, and the principal reports the one who goes on in the old pattern. But 
he still can’t quite bring himself to build up these emotionally vivid celebra- 
tion days and social enterprises. He does not have a majority among his 
children enrolled in the Young Communist League or the other organiza- 
tions, and he decides he is going to hold off from firing the resistant teacher. 
While he has turned in a report which is somewhat unfavorable, his rec- 
ommendation is that she be retained as a teacher. On the other one, who 
has adapted the teaching, he writes a very glowing report. 


et 
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After another month, he is likely to come back to school and find 
someone sitting in his chair—probably one of his teachers—who will 
hand him a paper and say, “Sir, here is a letter for you to read.” The letter 
will point out that he has now had three months to develop in his school 
a program of social education that has enlisted the full support of all his 
teachers and all the pupils behind the new people’s democracy, but his 
showing is very poor. Here are the figures on enrollment in children’s 
communist groups; here are some of the things that are still going on in the 
classrooms; here are some of the things that are not going on, but which 
can be done in other places. On the basis of these facts, the higher adminis- 
trator has decided to remove him from his position as principal and place 
him instead as a teacher of whatever subject they want to—could be 
language, could be shop, could be science—and has decided to promote this 
other man who has distinguished himself by winning his children and by 
organizing the parents and by adapting his instructional material so that 
it really stands out as good for the new order. He has shown that he 
understands the nature of the new society that is being created and so he is 
now the principal, and the former principal is now a teacher. 

The new principal sitting in his chair says to him, “Now, then, you 
understand that, as a teacher, you are expected to produce the kind of 
education that you are being fired for not producing in the teachers under 
you, and you understand that I am supposed to see that you do that. Now, 
you are being given every opportunity.” 

I here quote the Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia: “We want to hurt 
nobody. We only want to build a society in which every man has his 
rights, but, understand, we are in deadly earnest. We intend to build this 
society and we want everybody to take an active part in it. If anyone re- 
fuses and if anything unpleasant happens to him it is not because we have 
willed it—it is because he has willed it.” 

The Prime Minister told that to us in my presence, and so those words 
might well be used by the new principal in speaking to the old principal 
who is now a teacher: “It will be your will, if anything unpleasant 
happens.” 

Now, of course, losing his job as a principal cuts down considerably 
on his income. It also results in his moving from an apartment where he 
had three rooms for his family of wife, himself, and a son and daughter, 
to a one room apartment which they all share, because housing is very 
tight, and it will be in a less desirable section of the city. 

Naturally the principal doesn’t feel any too good about this, and it 
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is hard to keep some little shades of bitterness from creeping into his 
voice as he teaches the children hour after hour during the day. It is hard 
not to let some innuendoes, some double meanings, slip out every now and 
then. He is very careful to do things the right way when the principal is 
visiting. He is therefore very much surprised, a couple of months later, to 
hear from the new principal some of the things which he had said whose 
double meaning he had thought the youngsters would not get. He dis- 
covers that a great deal of what he says is reported by the children to parents 
who are party members, to other teachers, or to the principal himself. He 
does not know which of the 35 children in his class are reporting on him, 
and he doesn’t know which of the other 15 teachers who worked with him 
for years are also reporting on him. He doesn’t dare say anything in the 
teachers’ room or in the halls or cafeteria for fear somebody will report. 
He tries never to speak to another teacher unless there are at least two other 
teachers present so that there will be witnesses to everything that is said. 

Nevertheless, his bitterness cannot be concealed completely. He lets 
the youngsters sing some songs which were sung by the Czechs while 
under the Hapsburg domination, because the Bohemians maintained their 
language and their national spirit very largely through language usage 
during the hundreds of years that they were under the Hapsburgs. Now 
this music is beginning to appear again—it has always been played and 
sung, but it is now being sung with an inflection that contains special mean- 
ing, and it is being sung at special times and places. People look at each 
other while they sing it, not saying anything, of course, but just singing and 
looking at each other. 

The party members are astute observers, and they see that this former 
principal allows the children to sing, looking at other children and sort 
of half smiling with the eyes, as though to say, “You know what this means. 
You know that your land is now going a wrong road. If you are loyal to 
your blood. . .” There are implications in the songs. 

Every teacher, every principal has a folder on him in the Ministry 
of Education. One can be called in and told, “We know that you are a 
reactionary. We are going to give you one more chance because we think 
you are a good teacher.” 

The former principal may appear to the persons in control as danger- 
ous to the building of the new order, even in his job as a teacher. If you 
take the figures, you will find that his class is not measuring up in all the 
things that he is supposed to do. Then, take the things that he is known 
to have said to the children and to the other teachers; take the fact that he 
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was fool enough to have tried to protect some people and so to have lost his 
job as principal, and you will see that he isn’t a very good citizen for 
building the new order. The authorities may well decide that education is 
not the proper metier for him and he will receive notice of dismissal as of 
the end of the school year. 

I know people to whom each of these things has happened. With dis- 
missal comes the loss of the things that go with that job. He will have open 
te him only unskilled or semi-skilled labor or agricultural work. Let’s 
say that he gets a job in a factory nailing broken packing boxes together so 
that they may be filled with manufactured articles. During the next year 
that will be his—a school principal’s—job! 

He now has to move to a still inferior apartment in which there is 
no private bathroom and where he has to share cooking facilities with six 
or eight other families. He has had to get rid of most of his good furniture 
and piano and rugs (if the Nazis didn’t take them), because of his loss of 
income. 

His son has just come of age when he wants to go to the secondary 
school. They have parallel school systems, you know—primary schools 
leading to vocational training and secondary schools leading to the uni- 
versity. His son “fails” his examinations and word comes that he is not re- 
garded as an appropriate candidate and will have to continue in the 
primary school, meaning that he can work into a skilled occupation only 
if he studies very hard in the vocational schocl. He cannot move into upper 
middle class jobs like his father used to have, he cannot go through the 
high school, he cannot go through the university. The daughter will not 
have any better opportunity. 

This fellow working in the factory putting packing boxes together 
had to join the union, of course. There are no rival unions—just one, which 
is a party organized thing. He is expected to show himself a loyal worker 
and a loyal member of the union. He joins, but he doesn’t say much to 
anybody. He is very taciturn. Most of the other workers feel that he thinks 
he is too good to associate with them. They know his background and it is 
really completely unpleasant for him working there, to say nothing of the 
decrease in the other good things for his family and the fact that he knows 
that his son and daughter have no opportunity for the future. However, 
he tends strictly to work and he talks no politics to anybody. 

Finally, one day during the noon hour, while he is eating his lunch, 
a fellow comes and sits down beside him and says, “You used to be a school 
principal ?” “Yes.” “You must know language pretty well.” “Sure.” “You 
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got kind of a raw deal. Your kids got kind of a raw deal.” “Who says 
that? I am content with my job.” “Well, you know that there are people 
who think that the present system is not the best one, that we used to have 
better times. You see the way they are trying even to take God away from 
us. The people are not going to stand for this in the long run. There is 
going to be a change, but you have got to get people organized to make 
a change. You know how damnable this organization is. We have got to 
organize too. You are a natural to help us, but it would be dangerous, 
There is just one job—one job—and then we won’t bother you any more. 
We are distributing every night 30,000 copies of editorials and little news 
items that give non-slanted news that we get by short wave radio from the 
Voice of America, but we haven’t anybody who knows the language well 
enough to really put it with punch in the limited space— all we can print 
is a short sheet about so many centimeters wide. Now, we want you to doa 
little editorial job on some material—edit it for us so it really says it witha 
punch. I will bring you the material tomorrow.” 

The former principal says, “You can count me out. I am not going 
to put my neck in a noose on any such stuff as that. I ought to report you.” 

Nothing more is said. The fellow worker, of course, is in the same 
factory. Two months later, or perhaps even sooner, he disappears; he no 
longer works there. 

(By the way, while I was there, there were several robberies and hold- 
ups. When complaint was made to the police chief, he said, “I am just 
crazy. My staff is twice the size we used to have, but they just can’t pick 
up all the circulars that are being dropped every night, and my job de 
pends upon being able to get all of those things oft the street every morning 
before people come out. I can’t police the town for things like holdups.”) 
But, having collected the circulars and having very carefully followed up 
the times and the places, the secret police finally would find the printing 
machine and get the gang that was using it. It would be a rather small, 
ordinary group. Sometimes a party member would join the underground 
and get to them that way—find out who was doing the printing. 

Now this fellow is trying to save his skin by becoming an informer. He 
has been promised (he should know it isn’t true) that he will be saved if 
he will tell all about everybody who was involved in it, and he is trying to 
make it a good story. So he reports that this former school principal was 
one of the people who did editorial work and that is corroborated by other 
workmen who saw the conversation between the two men. Since they 
had not been friends before, and since they had spent a half hour in talk, 
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every now and then looking around to sée that nobody was listening, the 
observers inferred that it was about something disloyal. 

At 1:00 a.m. there is a knock on the principal’s door and the policeman 
says, “Come with me.” He is thrown into jail and, after a private hearing, 
is sent to a concentration camp. (They had no compulsory labor camps at 
the time I was in Czechoslovakia, but we knew they would soon be 
formed ; actually it was around the fifteenth of October, 1948, that the law 
was passed and the camps were set up.) 

When he gets to the camp, of course the income stops for his family 
and they have to live as best they can. In the camp, he gets a certain number 
of calories, depending somewhat upon his behavior—about 750 calories, 
and it will be short on certain kinds of food that strengthen a man’s will 
power. He will be kicked and beaten, possibly he will be tortured. But this 
school principal is not tortured because he was not clearly in the con- 
spiracy—he just degenerated in the eyes of the government. He will be 
without medical care of any decent sort now, and will gradually waste away 
to perhaps 130 pounds. 

Everybody knows that this is the end, that it is what will happen to you 
if you don’t cooperate as a principal at the beginning. What are you going 
todo? Are you going to start not cooperating and then cooperate when 
you get demoted to be a teacher? Or are you going to cooperate when 
you are still a principal, figuring that while you are in a position of power 
you may be able to prevent some of the worst things from being done? 
That is the first rationalization—“By staying as a principal, I will be able 
to prevent the worst kind of things from being done, so I will play ball.” 

The steps from that point are gradual. Here is a teacher who will not 
give in. Are you going to report her? You have decided to play ball, this 
teacher won’t do it; are you going to report this person whom you know 
to be one of the very best teachers in your school and thoroughly loyal 
to the nation? Well, you reason, “If I don’t, she will be reported by the 
other teachers, or by the children; that means that I will lose my job for 
not reporting the teacher. Therefore, I will report her because, by so doing, 
I can safeguard my job and my chance to prevent worse things from 
being done.” 

These are the kinds of steps until, after three years you will be be- 
lieving that what you are teaching and what you are hearing is right, 
and you will be backing it. You have to do it to protect your own self re- 
spect. There are what we call adjustment mechanisms in the human mind 
so that, if you have to act in a certain way, you eventually prove to yourself 
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that that way of acting is the correct one; otherwise you will be worn 
down with guilt feelings. And the guilt feelings that can come from know- 
ing that your reports have put wonderful people in concentration camps, 
that you have subjected people to the most vicious tortures, is a guilt the 
like of which you cannot imagine, never having experienced it. 

So, thought control is possible and it comes with extraordinary swift- 
ness. I would not have believed that among my friends in Czechoslovakia, 
several of whom I have known for more than twenty years, some could 
change so rapidly. I had not believed that the rationalizations would be so 
necessary, but after living there and seeing the consequences of attempted 
escapes into Germany from Czechoslovakia, I knew that thought control 
was possible—I saw the thought changes occur in these people. 

This story has been told to you in detail because that is the way it is 
experienced. I have tried to give you a sense of the mounting tension and 
fear and horror that people have, their mounting suspicions—‘Is it this 
child? Is it that child? Is it this teacher or that teacher?” How will some- 
thing which you have said innocently or in a joke be interpreted? When 
arrangements are made in Czechoslovakia, two people must go to make the 
arrangements on each side so there will be a witness to everything you say. 
Look how it cuts down efficiency. 

I am not telling you these things to make you hate communism. Com- 
munism is only an economic system. I think it is a wrong system, but my 
purpose is to make you value liberty and the right of self-determination. 
Totalitarianism cannot be overcome by force; it has to be overcome by 
building a better system here. It cannot be overcome by force because more 
than half of the people in the world today want change, because they are 
hungry, because they are without medical attention, because they are ill- 
clad, and because they have been and are afraid of again becoming cannon 
fodder or bomb fodder. 

The only answer is the building Aere of a functioning democracy in 
which the Bill of Rights is realized in practice. In the United States we 
have segments of our population in every community whose democratic 
rights are violated. We have the beginnings of political action that threaten 
our liberties, so think about this. 

The answer is not just to fight communism—the answer is to build 
something better. It has to be not only something better than communism 
is now, it has to be something better than we have now—this I feel very 
deeply in my heart. 


— 
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™ | Fynanctal Statement—tor Year Ending May 31, 1949 
w- 
DS, PERMANENT FUND 
he Cash on hand May 31,1948 ......... $ 2,726.78 
Receipts from Life Members ....... ore 1,741.00 
Interest on Bonds .. . Rae teay 548.84 
ft. Proceeds—matured and redeemed bonds remy Gor 5,402.54 
————_ $10, 419.16 
1a, Purchase of Benda F apd G. 5 ots 0 5 6 ct ee es 9,074.00 
ld ——— $ 1,345.16 
Securities: 
sO Balance May 31,1948 ........... 20,656.98 
‘ed Purchase of BondsF andG......... 9,074.00 
rol : —————= «= 7 
ae CE Ss dk ke a Se eM le 5,402.54 
eee ere ee ere 53-95 
- 4g —————___ 24,274.49 
nd Total amount in Permanent Fund, May 31,1949 .........26-. $25,619.65 
his | CURRENT FUND | 
ne- i Cree SS es kt ee ee ee ee ene eae 9,070.63 
en Receipts: 
Current Year 9553 members at $5 each .... $47,755.00 
the Payments toward 1949-50 memberships ... . 285.00 
ay ES OS be ee eg ee ee an ee et ie 12,873.25 
, SN i Fa ax bh eis Cas a a ar cad ek 280.38 
—_—_—_—_—_—— 61,193.63 
m- ere 
$70,264.26 
my Operating Expenditures: 
on. Printing: 
b 1948 Yearbook .. ag ee eT ee ees $ 8,275.13 
y Reprint 20th Yearbook . Rs hoag ae ee arntetirts 1,591.20 
ore The National Elementary Principal a ee 3,871.26 
Annotated Bibliography .......... 1,016.00 
wig 8 ee eee ese ee ee 73.96 
ill- — $14,827.55 
Printing Leaflets, cards, etc. . . tots 4,580.52 
ont Services in Multigraph, Mailing, Graphotype S Sections b Acs 5,137.51 
Postage .. et ce 4,082.64 
in Insurance, Stationery, and Supplies 5 Beans oot ts ee. A 3,400.38 
Stenographic, Clerical Services, and Salaries or sayy ee 5. a8 19,717.48 
we Telegrams and Express. . . eA oe hee ie Be a 231.68 
stic Refunds on Memberships and Sales Pg a ee at een 306.67 
Executive Committee, Cleveland ............ 1,795.86 
ten I ka uh. & tarde ot eee ae Ole 662.56 
Convention Expense . . . a ee 383.12 
' Representation on Committees and ‘Commissions afte iesd 5 46.91 
ild Travel Expenses. . . Eres Fes ; 2,982.87 
‘sm District Meetings of Representatives funk Le <S--g 165 Se ee 1,453-45 
——-_ 55,608.80 
ery iaidiniemapildine: 
Balance on May 31,1949. ...... ere te rere erie me $14,655.46 
Disposition of Funds on Hand: 
Balance on May 31,1949... ... . . $14,655.46 


Restricted for anticipated operating expense 10,000.00 
RY RPONEIEN sw oe se neh ah wg es ie 4,655.46 














Reports’ 


Necrology Committee 


T THIS time we wish to pay tribute to the memory of those of our De- 
partment who during the past year have departed from this earthly life 
to enter the life eternal. 
Henry W. Longfellow wrote in his “Psalm of Life” that 


Art is long and time is fleeting, 
And the grave is not the goal, 
Dust thou art, to dust returneth 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


While these friends are no longer here with us, we know that their spirits 
will live forever in the minds and hearts of those with whom they were associ- 
ated. 

What greater tribute could be paid to these members of our profession than 
to renew our devotion to the art of love and peaceful living for all mankind, as 
expressed by that greatest of all teachers. 

Among those who have passed, we wish to remember a president of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals in 1938-39, Miss Maude Rhodes 
of Atlanta, Georgia. Will you please stand for a moment in silent tribute to the 
memory of those who have gone. 

Mamie Reep, Chairman 
St. Louis County, Mo. 


Resolutions Committee 


HE members of the Resolutions Committee of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National Education Association offer the 
following resolutions for your consideration and approval: 


WHEREAS, The Massachusetts Elementary School Principals Association has 
contributed greatly to the success of the meeting of this national group, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Department of Elementary School Principals of 
the NEA go on record as expressing its sincere appreciation and grateful thanks to 
the Massachusetts Elementary Principals Association. 


WHEREAS, national security and international relations are education’s respon- 
sibility, and 

WHEREAS, international tensions which divide the world today do not appear 
likely to be significantly relaxed in the near future, and. 





1 Presented at the annual meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals in Boston, 
Massachusetts, July 4, 1949. 
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WHEREAS, our national purpose must be to maintain the nation’s strength and 
seek to increase international friendship and to help achieve a stable world order, and 

WHEREAS, it is the American public school that should make the maximum 
potential contribution to the achievement of this purpose, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Department of Elementary School Principals em- 
phasize the improvement of the program of education for international understand- 
ing and at the same time maintain a necessary degree of realism without sacrificing 
idealism and that the program be focused on both immediate and long-range objec- 
tives. 

WHEREAS, the ills of society and the disorganization of many individual lives 
testify to the need for clearer recognition of moral and spiritual values that should 
guide human behavior, and 

WHEREAS, individual values are largely shaped by the experiences that children 
have in their early years, major responsibility for the development and spiritual 
values rests on the elementary school, in particular, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the school program aimed at development of moral 
and spiritual values be improved—that there be a re-thinking of the problem, a 
renewed emphasis placed upon it, and that there be a broad-gauge, continuous evalua- 
tion, a continuous re-planning and strengthening of the program. 


WHEREAS, there is today a serious nationwide shortage of teachers for public 
elementary schools, and 

WHEREAS, the shortage appears likely to get worse before it gets better because 
increased birthrates will continue to swell enrollments, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Department seek to eliminate conditions that con- 
tribute to the causes of teacher shortages. 


WHEREAS, the nation faces a serious shortage of satisfactory school housing, 


‘especially for elementary school children, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Department of Elementary School Principals lend 
the weight of its influence to the provision of adequate and functional school build- 
ings for all children at the earliest possible time. 


WHEREAS, under the present structure of local and state finance, it is impossible 
to provide the nation’s schools with sufficient funds to give even a minimum ac- 
ceptable level of educational opportunity to all American children and youth, and 

WHEREAS, many localities lack adequate economic resources to support good 
schools, and 

WHEREAS, the states with least economic ability tend to have relatively the 
largest number of children to educate, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Department of Elementary School Principals go 
on record as favoring and actively supporting legislation to help equalize educational 
opportunities throughout the United States by providing federal aid to education. 

ComMITTEE: 
Blanche Schmidt 
R. L. Booker 
Mary M. Greenlee, Chairman 
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S ecretary’s Report 


Boston, Massachusetts — June 30—July 3, 1949 


LL officers and members of the executive committee of the Department oj 
Elementary School Principals met in regular annual business session, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, June 30-July 3, 1949. Those present were: Raymon 
W. Eldridge, Brookline, Massachusettes, president; Eugene H. Herrington, Denver 
Colorado, first vice president; Mamie Reed, St. Louis County, Missouri, second vic 
president; R. L. Booker, Mobile, Alabama, third vice president; Mary M. Greenlee 
Mooresville, North Carolina, fourth vice president; Alice L. Jeffords, Portsmouth 
New Hampshire, fifth vice president; Florence Gabriel, Shaker Heights, Ohio, Mr 
Blanche L. Schmidt, Dos Palos, California, Thomas E. Pierce, Denton, Texas, and 
Edwon L. Riggs, Phoenix, Arizona, executive committee members; Herbert ¢ 
Hansen, Chicago, Illinois, director, Life Membership Division; and Eva G. Pinkston 
executive secretary. 
President Eldridge called the meeting to order and extended greetings to th 
group since his home is Boston. A motion was made by Mr. Herrington, seconde( 
by Miss Gabriel, that the reading of the minutes of the last business meeting by 
omitted, since they had been approved and published in the October 1948 issue o 
Tue Nationat ELEMENTARY Principat. Motion carried. 
After giving a brief review of the plans for the Department’s meetings to by 
held in Boston on Monday, July 4, and an outline of the things which the Depart 
ment had been doing during the year just ended, President Eldridge asked the 
Secretary to present her report. The Secretary gave to each member of the official 
board a mimeographed account of the activities and accomplishments of the De} 
partment for 1948-49. It included a report on membership, publications, finances 
and miscellaneous problems which were facing the Department. A brief summary 
of the action taken is printed below: 

Membership—The group discussed at length the results of the policies adopted 
in 1948 regarding the division of the states into areas, each area to be directed by 
a member of the official board, for the sake of greater efficiency in promoting mutual 
aid among local, state, and national associations. A motion was made by Mr. Riggs 
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seconded by Miss Jeffords, that the organization of districts under the direction of 4, ete 


member of the board be continued during 1949-50. Motion carried. 

Because the divisions of the states for 1948-49 were made on a tentative basis 
an experiment, a motion was made by Mr. Booker, seconded by Mr. Riggs, thi! 
further experimentation be made during 1949-50 and that the following assignmett 
of states be made: 


1. Nortueast District—Raymon W. Eldridge, Lawrence School, Brookline, Mass. 
New England States and New York 

z. NortH ATLantic Districr—Mary M. Greenlee, Box 236, Mooresville, N. C. 
Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Maryland, North Carolina, New Jets 
Virginia, and Delaware 

3. SourHeast District—R. L. Booker, 1158 Gorgas, Mobile, Ala. 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi 
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4. NorTH CenTRAL District East—Florence Gabriel, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia 
5. NortH CentTRAL District—Mamie Reed, Ladue Road, St. Louis County, Mo. 
Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Missouri, Illinois, and Wisconsin 
6. SourH CENTRAL District—Thomas Pierce, Box 3745, Denton, Texas 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, Kansas, and Nebraska 
7», SoutH Mountain District—Edwon Riggs, Creighton School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
ie Arizona and New Mexico 
Denver §, CENTRAL MOUNTAIN AND Nortuwest District—Eugene Herrington, Denver, Colo. 
nd vice Wyoming, Colorado, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and Utah 
reenlee, g. SourH Paciric District—Mrs. Blanche Schmidt, Dos Palos, California 
mouth, California and Nevada 
o, Mrjio. OurLyING PossEsstons—Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
as, and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Foreign 
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Motion carried. It was recommended that each District Director hold a meeting of 
the State Representatives in his district in August or early September. 

A motion was made by Dr. Pierce, seconded by Mrs. Schmidt, that the Depart- 
ment establish a trial policy of sending each District Director to at least one state 
meeting other than his or her own, after consultation and approval by the executive 
secretary. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Booker, seconded by Miss Reed, that the 1948-49 
membership quotas be continued for 1949-50. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Greenlee, seconded by Mr. Riggs, that a copy of the 
18th Yearbook, ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILD, and a copy of the bulletin, TEACH THEM ALL, be sent 
complimentary to each new member of the Department during 1949-50. Motion 
arried. 
| Finances—The Secretary called attention to the Bill now in Congress (HR 2945) 
‘to increase postal rates on second, third, and fourth class mail. Because of the tre- 
mendous effect this increase would have on the postage charges for mailing THE 
Nationa, ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, a motion was made by Mrs. Schmidt, seconded 
by Miss Greenlee, that the Secretary be instructed to send a statement to Congress 
protesting the pending Bill. Motion carried. 
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A motion was made by Miss Reed, seconded by Mr. Herrington, that this repor 
be accepted. Motion carried. 
A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Dr. Pierce, that the Depar. 
ment continue to accept a $75 Savings Bond as full payment of a life membership i 
the Department during 1949-50. Motion carried. 
The Inland Empire Elementary School Principals’ Association requested financid 
assistance from the National Department to carry on the Regional Conference 
initiated in 1948. The request included $30 to help defray expenses of preparin; 
and mailing the report of the 1949 conference and a percentage of each $5 member 
ship fee received from the principals of that district. A motion was made by M, 
Booker, seconded by Miss Gabriel, that the $30 be paid and that the organizatioy 
be referred to page 44, item 4, section b, of the October 1948 issue of THe Nations 
ELEMENTARY Principat, which states the policy of the National Department in givin; 
financial assistance to the first regional conference but expecting the organization « 
be self-supporting thereafter. Motion carried. 
Publications—At the request of the executive secretary, several names of ov: 
standing elementary school principals were submitted as excellent persons to b: 
appointed as members of the Editorial Committee. These names will be given t 
the new president upon election on July 4. 
The five issues of THE Nationa, ELEMENTARY Principat during 1949-50 wil 
feature the following topics: October—Social Studies; December—Fundamental Skills 
February—Science; April—The Rural Child; June—Report of Department Meeting: 
Miscellaneous—A motion was made by Mr. Herrington, seconded by Miss Jeffords 
that the Department send a representative to the National Conference of Professor 
of Educational Administration at Clear Lake Camp, Michigan, August 28-September 
3, 1949. Motion carried. A motion was made by Mr. Riggs, seconded by Mr. Booker, 
that Raymon W. Eldridge be appointed as this representative. Motion carried. 
A motion was made by Mrs. Schmidt, seconded by Miss Gabriel, that the De 
partment accept the invitation of the South Central District to hold its Third Region: 
Conference in 1950 in that District. Motion carried. 
A motion was made by Mr. Riggs, seconded by Mrs. Schmidt, that the Depat 
ment continue its practice of holding meetings as an invited guest of the American 
Association of School Administrators during its convention in Atlantic City, Nev 
Jersey, February 25-March 2, 1950. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Dr. Pierce, seconded by Miss Reed, that the Secretar) 
be instructed to write Dr. Paul Elicker and express appreciation to the Associatiot 
of Secondary School Principals for its kind invitation to hold a district meeting wit! 
them at the time of their convention in Kansas City, Missouri, but since the annvé 
mid-winter meeting is scheduled to be with the American Association of Schoo 
Administrators, February 25-March 2, and since the Department is sponsoring ‘ 
South Central Conference in the spring of 1950, we regret we cannot accept !! 
Motion carried. 





A motion was made by Mr. Herrington, seconded by Miss Jeffords, that since" 
would not be feasible to hold a national convention for elementary school princip#! 
in addition to the meetings already scheduled, the cordial invitation from Tul 
Oklahoma, cannot be accepted at this time. Motion carried. 


ne 
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The Department had been invited to help develop a plan for promoting world- 
mindedness by means of a teacher shuttle. Mrs. Elma Stover Stark of West Virginia 
had sent a copy of her proposed plan to each member of the Board. Although the 
board members believed Mrs. Stark had an excellent idea, a motion was made by 
Miss Reed, seconded by Dr. Pierce, that they believed it would be best if Mrs. Stark 
would send it to those groups that are already operating along this line, with the 
possibility that they might extend their own work. Motion carried. 

The Secretary read a letter from Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association, in which he requested all Departments to notify 
the NEA Executive Committee of any grant or subsidy offered to them. A motion 
was made by Miss Jeffords, seconded by Dr. Pierce, that the Secretary inform Dr. 
Givens that the officers will be glad to notify him of any subsidy it may receive and 
inform him of the details. Motion carried. 

Since Mildred Lucas, Administrative Assistant of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, had submitted her resignation to enter the teaching profession 
during the coming school year, a motion was made by Miss Jeffords, seconded by 
Mr. Booker, that the position of Administrative Assistant be abolished for the 
present time. Motion carried. A motion was made by Miss Gabriel, seconded by 
Mr. Hansen, that appreciation be expressed to Miss Lucas for the years she has been 
such a friend and helper to the Department. Motion carried. 

Miss Pinkston thanked all members of the official board for their splendid help 
during the year and for their fine spirit of cooperation during these executive meetings. 

Meeting adjourned. 


Social Affairs 


The Massachusetts Elementary School Principals’ Association, under the leader- 
ship of its president, Lawrence J. Mantyla, Arlington, Massachusetts, sponsored a 
lovely breakfast and dinner for elementary school principals and their friends on 
Monday, July 4. More than 150 guests enjoyed the splendid speech by Haydn S. 
Pearson following the breakfast in Parlors B and C of the Statler Hotel. Mr. Pearson, 
author of The Countryman’s Yearbook, and many writings in the Boston Herald 
and the New York Times editorial columns, used as the title of his talk, “Country 
Flavor.” 

The dinner was held in the Salle Moderne of the Statler Hotel. The 150 guests 
enjoyed a movie and lecture, “New England Adventures,” by Edward Rowe Snow, 
author and historian of New England scenes and people. 

Sincere appreciation is expressed by the officers of the Department to all those 
persons who helped make these two meetings such delightful occasions. 


Representatives’ Meeting 


The following people met immediately following the breakfast on Monday, July 
4, 1949, to obtain, through discussion, an overview of the work of the National 
Department of Elementary School Principals and state and local associations: 


ALABAMA—R., Voyt Hill and Raymond D. Hurlbert, Birmingham; R. L. Booker, Mobile; 
CALIFORNIA—Robert Brunner, Burbank; Charles F. Carpenter, Fresno; CONNECTI- 
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CUT—Catherine H. O’Brien and Dorothy E. Havley, Bridgeport; Mildred K. Barrows, 
New Britain; Marie Lipps, West Hartford; DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Eva G. Pinkston, 
Washington; GEORGIA—Pauline Martin, Decatur; ILLINOIS—Herbert C. Hansen, 
Chicago; Wayne C. Butler, Oglesby; INDIANA—Margaret Hunt, Franklin; KANSAS— 
Grace Casebolt, Hutchinson; Dorothy Espenlaub and Ivy Howard, Kansas City; LOUISI- 
ANA—Loretta R. Doerr, New Orleans; MAINE—Edna S. Purdy, Gardiner; MARYLAND 
—Grace Rawlings, Baltimore; and Leila V. Hardesty, Prince Georges County; MAS. 
SACHUSETTS—Lawrence J. Mantyla, Arlington; Raymon W. Elridge, Brookline; Leo 
F. Hennessey, Gloucester; MISSOURI—Mamie Reed and Robert Stgickler, St. Louis; 
NEBRASKA—Florence B. Reynolds, Omaha; NEW HAMPSHIRE—Margaret M. Croin, 
Manchester; Alice L. Jeffords, Portsmouth; NEW JERSEY—Mary D. Barnes, Elizabeth; 
NEW YORK—Lillian Donahue, Auburn; Charles E. Flinn, Watertown; NORTH CARO. 
LINA—Mary M. Greenlee, Mooresville; OHIO—Bess Householder, Akron; May H. Mat- 
thews, Chagrin Falls; Laura M. May, Cleveland; Charles S. Parker, Cincinnati; Robert 
L. Nash, Columbus; Edna Henes, Hamilton; Florence Gabriel, Shaker Heights; OKLA- 
HOMA—L. L. Lawman, Oklahoma City; OREGON—W. C. Painter, Portland; PENN. 
SYLVANIA—Gladys P. Cannon, Pittsburgh; RHODE ISLAND—Hope A. Seabye, Crans- 
ton; TENNESSEE— Robert N. Chenault, Iva Sims, and W. M. Tate, Nashville; TEXAS— 
Ike W. Jay, Abilene; Thomas E, Pierce, Denton; Fritz Hill, Fort Worth; VERMONT— 
Margaret S. Cotey, Burlington; WEST VIRGINIA—J. H. Reed, White Sulphur Springs. 

These principals gave interesting reports of local and state activities and learned 
how they can work more closely with the National Department. 


Business Meeting 


On Monday afternoon the members of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals met in the Sheraton Room of the Copley Plaza Hotel to hold the annual 
business meeting. President Eldridge called the meeting to order and asked for 
reports of the following committees: 


NECROLOGY 

Mamie Reed, St. Louis County, Missouri, Chairman 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mary M. Greenlee, Mooresville, North Carolina, Chairman 
NoMINATING 

Edwon L. Riggs, Phoenix, Arizona, Chairman 


The reports of Miss Reed and Miss Greenlee were accepted as read (see pages 
42-43). 

Mr. Riggs, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, presented the following 
nominations for officers of the Department for 1949-50: President, Florence Gabriel, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio; First Vice President, Raymon W. Eldridge, Brookline, 
Massachusetts; Second Vice President, R. L. Booker, Mobile, Alabama; Third Vice 
President, Mary M. Greenlee, Mooresville, North Carolina; Fourth Vice President, 
Alice L. Jeffords, Portsmouth, New Hampshire; Fifth Vice President, William F. 
Buboltz, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Member of the Executive Committee for 4 
four-year term, Mamie Reed, St. Louis County, Missouri. Since there were 10 
nominations from the floor, a motion was made and seconded that the nominations 
be closed and that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot. Motion carried. 
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